THE  ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

Five years after Columbus reached the West Indies, Eras-
mus, then a young, unknown Dutch student, later to become
the great scholar whose work was to inaugurate a new hu-
manism in Northern Europe, visited England for the first
time and stayed with Prior Richard Charnock at Oxford.
Writing to a friend two years later he describes the country
in the following words:

"I find the climate both pleasant and wholesome; and
I have met with so much kindness and so much learning, not
backward and trivial, but deep, accurate, ancient, Latin and
Greek, that but for the curiosity of seeing it, I do not now
so much care for Italy. When I hear my Colet I seem to be
listening to Plato himself. In Grocin who does not marvel
at such a perfect round of learning? What can be more
acute, profound and delicate than the judgment of Linacre?
What has nature ever created more gentle, more sweet, more
happy than the genius of Thomas More?"

The England that Erasmus found so attractive at the end
of the fifteenth century (has the climate changed or was his
praise of the weather a piece of flattery?) had certainly made
a remarkable recovery from the political and social chaos of
, the Wars of the Roses. It had been ruled since 1483 by
; Henry VII,'the first of the Tudor monarchs. This shrewd
and able king had deprived the great feudal barons of much
of their power, and surrounded himself by new men sprung
chiefly from the middle class. These men already began to
form a new aristocracy of wealth which replaced the feudal
and military aristocracy of the Middle Ages, and was later
to rise against the Crown itself. For the present, however,
they formed the strongest bulwark of the New Monarchy
on which they were entirely dependent. Henry developed
the practice (already begun by Edward IV) of calling to his
Council only the men of his choice and of excluding from it
the great nobles. Through the Council he set up a central-
ised despotism, working not through a professional army and
civil sendee, but through the voluntary support of the whole
nation, and especially of the propertied classes who feared
nothing so much as a reversion to the chaos of the previous
age. The communal rule of the medieval guilds and cor-
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